CHAPTER VI

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP

Greece is the mother of education for citizenship, as of so
much else. Ancient Sparta devised the most complete and
ruthless discipline ever conceived for turning men into
citizens and soldiers, but Athens too had her more liberal
methods of civic education, and though Pericles says that
she did not rely on 'rigorous training' and 'state-made
courage', he claims that his countrymen 'attend both to
public and private duties and do not allow absorption in
their own business to interfere with knowledge of the
state's affairs'.1 If we were asked what training in citizen-
ship Britain gives, we might hesitate for an answer. In
the last century, if the idea occurred to anyone, it in-
terested very few: there is one reference to it in the index
of an important book like Adams's Evolution of Educational
Theory and none in Norwood's English Tradition in England
or Nunn's Education: its Data and First Principles* The
foundation of the Association for Education in Citizen-
ship in 1935 is perhaps the first sign of a general recogni-
tion, not only that there is such a subject but that it is
very important.

Citizenship goes far beyond voting, paying taxes, sitting
on a jury and the other duties expected by a nation from
its members. Properly conceived, it involves all a man's
actions which touch his fellow-citizens, and affect the

1  Thucydides, n. 39, 40 (tr. Zimmern).

2  Sir Percy Nunn's book however touches on the subject of citizenship
without using the word (pp. 97-8) and the Syllabuses in Use in the Demon-
stration Schools of London Day Training College (1912) includes an admirable
syllabus by him for teaching it.
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